The Bloody Assize
promise to the maids.of Taunton to seal his covenant with
his blood, and so died an honourable death. From a military
point of view, as Lord Wolseley rightly says, " The capture
of Bristol was the last chance upon which Monmouth had
any right to calculate, and although Feversham's want of
military skill gave him another at Sedgemoor, he certainly
did not deserve it* Fortune seldom so favours the unwise,
the feeble, or the unenterprising leader."
I cannot help thinking that he lost another chance at
what is known in the west as the Philip's Norton Fight,
Defoe, who was a young man at that time, is said to have
joined Monmouth and to have been present at this fight,
and probably left the rebel army after the battle, as many
others did, in disgust at the tactics pursued. In his Tour
of Great Britain^ he writes: " I will just mention also that
at Chipping Norton Lane^ near Bath, was a Fight between
the Forces of King James II. and those of the Duke of
Monmouth, in which the latter had the advantage, and if
they had pursued it, would have gained a complete victory*"
Chipping Norton is in Oxfordshire, but that is a mere slip.
The fight he is referring to is obviously the Philip's Norton
affair.
On Saturday, June 27th, Monmouth intended to move
along the road another five miles into Frome, and there
shelter his men from the continuous rains, and hold a
council as to their next move. Lord Feversham, with
whom was Lord Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, now
determined on a reconnaissance in force against the rebels.
The Duke of Grafton moved out of Bath with Colonel
Kirke and 500 musqueteers followed by some foot, cannon
and horses, and arrived near Norton St Philip just as the
rebels were striking their camp.
This was the first time the Royal troops had taken the
offensive, and a battle took place among the fields and
hedges in which Monmouth's men fought well and stoutly,
and, as Wolseley says, " they certainly had the best of it;
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